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United Nations Plan Their Domestic Economies 


All the United Nations are determined that out of this 
war shall come a finer and richer life for the average 
citizen, according to a survey of Postwar Plans of the 
United Nations by Lewis L. Lorwin which The Twentieth 
Century Fund (New York) issued this week. 

The survey, made by Dr. Lorwin at the request of the 
Trustees of the Fund, is a factual report on plans put 
forward by responsible governmental and private groups 
in each country for that country’s own internal develop- 
ment after victory is won. Separate sections deal with the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, 
Canada, Australia, Latin America, Governments-in-Exile, 
India, New Zealand and others. 

All the countries now fighting side by side to defeat the 
Axis, the report says, have in common the postwar aim to 
“improve the economic and social condition of the mass of 
the people. In the advanced industrial countries, especially 
in the United States, the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and western Europe, where the memories of 1929- 
1932 are still fresh, emphasis is on ‘full employment’ and 
‘social security.’ The Soviet Union and the industrially 
less developed countries, e.g., Latin America, India and 
China stress the idea of ‘higher living standards’ through 
more production and greater productivity. 

“The concrete objectives, however, are everywhere alike 
—an increase in the material goods of life, better nutrition, 
housing, health and education, as a means for a larger 
spiritual and cultural life of all people. Most plans also 
imply that bettering the condition of the people will bring 
about a greater economic and social equality among all 
groups and classes.” 

While there is general agreement on the basic goals, the 
report points out that the individual nations show wide 
differences in the governmental and economic systems by 
which they hope to reach these goals, “especially with 
regard to the role of private and public enterprise in the 
postwar economy.” 

The Fund’s survey finds that “the countries of the 
United Nations fall into three broad groups. The first 
group includes the United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and some countries of western Europe. Most 
official and unofficial plans of these countries assume that 
private enterprise will remain the dominant form of eco- 
homic activity. Their proposals are intended to strengthen 
private enterprise by imparting to it a larger social purpose 
and by extending to it governmental aid. 

“The second group includes some countries in central 
Europe, a number of Latin American countries and China. 
The plans of these countries assign a large and permanent 
place to state enterprise and to other forms of collective 
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organization, e.g., industrial cooperatives, in the tasks of 
reconstruction and postwar development. These countries 
contemplate nationalization of many basic resources as 
well as a large part of the heavy industries. The tendency 
in these countries, some of which are in the early stages 
of industrialization, is towards an economic system which 
may be described either as ‘state capitalism’ or a ‘mixed 
economy,’ depending on the degree to which government 
ownership and operation will be combined with other forms 
of public and semi-public enterprise. 

“The third group consists of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics with its complete nationalization of eco- 
nomic life and centralized planning methods.” 

Dr. Lorwin reports that among the United Nations 
“there is almost complete agreement in all plans on one 
point, namely, that the government assume the task of 
providing employment, if and when private enterprise fails 
to do so. For this purpose, all plans outline schemes of 
public works ranging from the usual road construction to 
the building of low-cost houses, schools, hospitals and 
recreational facilities. So far as they advocate such public 
works, all plans provide for a larger participation of the 
government in economic life after the war.” 

As an indication of some of the problems of postwar 
planning in any one country, the Fund’s report stresses 
the fact that “the postwar plans of the different members 
of the United Nations are being worked out independently, 
without regard to their mutual relations. . .. The proposals 
of practically all countries to maintain their war-created 
industries and to develop new industries after the war are 
of particular importance. Most, if not all, plans state 
explicitly or imply that ‘full employment’ and higher living 
standards depend, to a large extent, on the capacity of the 
respective countries to reserve as much of the home market 
as possible for domestic industries. At the same time, they 
stress the need of foreign markets. .. . 

“The chief limitations of current postwar plans are the 
conflicting elements in the proposals of the different coun- 
tries and their lack of coordination with plans for interna- 
tional economic and social organization. The capacity of 
the United Nations to reconcile these conflicts in their 
domestic postwar plans will determine the degree of their 
success in building a better postwar world for all.” 

Dr. Lorwin finds that for the domestic aims of a better 
life for the common man “most postwar proposals lean 
heavily on social insurance and expansion of the social 
services. The proposals cover all phases of life, ‘from 
the cradle to the grave,’ as the now famous phrase goes. 
Men, women and children are to be protected against all 
the hazards of work and life, to be assisted in getting an 
education or a vocation, to be helped in providing them- 
selves with better nutrition, decent homes and good health, 
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and to be assured of the means of maintaining themselves 
in old age. 

“The ‘Beveridge plan’ in England is the prototype of 
similar proposals in Canada, Australia and other countries. 
It is paralleled by the proposals of the National Resources 
Planning Board in the United States and by the social 
legislation of New Zealand. Latin American countries are 
advancing along the same path. China and India accept 
the principle, though their concrete programs on the 
subject are limited and meager.” 


“The Fruits of Fascism” 


Secause of its great current interest we present here a 
digest of Herbert L. Matthews’ new volume which carries 
the above title.” 

Mr. Matthews, who was correspondent for the New 
York Times in Rome for several years, has known Italy 
well since 1925 and was, he frankly admits, ‘an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Fascism once.” He now believes that for 
Mussolini himself the driving motive was “an over- 
whelming impulse toward individual, untrammeled power.” 
Most Italians, he thinks, are indifferent to representative 
government and to the legal safeguards of freedom of 
speech and press. They have followed leaders rather than 
ideas. 

Before 1914 Mussolini was “the true revolutionary 
Socialist,” except for his “disdain of the proletarian.” In 
every movement he “had to dominate.” While Mr. Mat- 
thews has no explanation for the way in which Mussolini 
secured enough money in 1914 to found his new newspaper, 
Popolo d'Italia, he takes no stock in the accusation that 
the money was a French bribe to work for Italian inter- 
vention in World War I. 

In spite of the fact that Italy was on the winning side 
her psychology in 1919 was that of a conquered country. 
After the reaction against the war came a “new wave of 
nationalism.” The main support for the Fascists came 
from the petty bourgeoisie. In the beginning there was no 
definite program nor plan; just “brute physical force” used 
politically. The first program proposed on August 28, 
1919, included only two proposals that were ever fulfilled : 
a national militia and the first suggestion of the corporative 
state. Among the points that were discarded later was the 
sequestration of all church property. 


From 1919 to 1922 


Fascism made a greater effort to unify Italy than any 
other regime since 1870, and, indeed, had greater success 
in that respect than any of the others. Southern Italy 
was far slower to accept the new movement than the 
north. Fascists are “perfectly sincere” in their belief that 
they saved Italy from Bolshevism but actually Socialism 
had already failed before Fascism became powerful. When 
the strikers seized the factories in Northern Italy in 
September, 1920, they “defeated themselves,” for they 
soon realized that they could not run the factories; let 
alone seize political power. At that time there was no 
Fascist activity against the workers, but the shift of public 
opinion away from the Socialists favored the Fascists. 
From then on they “clubbed their way to power.” For 
the next two years the history of Fascism was the account 
of the activities of Fascist squads against whatever prole- 
tarian organization prevailed in any given region—left- 
wing, Catholic, or cooperative, it made no difference. The 
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vested interests, the police, the army and the national 
government either helped the Fascists or made no effort 
to prevent their activities. ‘Their violence was as revoly- 
tionary as that of the “reds.” While they attacked mainly 
those they considered “red” there was also “violence for 
its own sake” as a means toward power. 

Mussolini was still using legal means also, and, in the 
elections of May, 1921, 30 Fascists were elected to Par- 
liament. He had always been anti-clerical but about this 
time he came to realize the importance of having the 
support of the Church. By gaining it he was also able to 
defeat his chief rival, Don Sturzo of the Popular Party, 
Opposition to Freemasonry is one of the few things in 
which he has been consistent. In 1921 he tried to make 
peace with the Socialists but neither they nor his own 
followers would accept it. This was the last party crisis 
to be “fought out in the open.” 

At the Party Congress in Rome in November, 1921, the 
Partito Nazionale Fascista was created. By this time 
there were 310,000 members, almost all from northern 
Italy. The people of Rome were still hostile. A “sort of 
program” along the lines of the one later followed was 
evolved but this was still “only incidental.” The trend 
was toward the “all-absorbing state” with the Party 
“governing the country.” 

National-syndicalism became a “definite part of Fascist 
policy” with the adoption of the first party program. 
Fascism really meant, according to Mr. Matthews, “the 
domination of economy by politics,” not capitalist domi- 
nation of politics. By the end of 1921 it was an important 
national movement although its program was “confused 
and contradictory.” The militia had became a “vital force.” 
Indeed, the author believes that the generous use of uni- 
forms, titles and medals was probably the thing that the 
“average Italian” liked best about the Fascist regime. This 
appealed particularly to youth. 

While economic conditions improved during the latter 
part of 1921 and early 1922 the disorders continued and 
the government seemed unable to prevent them. In Au- 
gust, 1922, the Socialists called a general strike. It failed 
and the Socialist Party disintegrated, giving the Fascists 
their opportunity. 

The intelligentsia and the aristocrats were, and appar- 
ently still are, nearly all anti-Fascist. The industrialists 
were friendly to Fascism for it had fought their battles 
with labor for them—for Fascist purposes, not for the 
sake of the industrialists. Mussolini had always been 
republican but he came to realize the value to him of the 
monarchy. The House of Savoy, however, was a constitu- 
tional monarchy, responsible to the people, with no dynas- 
tic tradition of rule over the country as a whole. When 
Victor Emmanuel IT accepted Fascism he became “merely 
responsible to Mussolini.” When the Fascists mobilized 
before the March on Rome, the army could have dispersed 
them but neither the government nor, “least of all,” the 
King had the will to use it. Mussolini had already been 


requested to form a government before the actual March 
occurred. 


From 1922 to 1935 


Mussolini, according to the author, has always trusted 
mainly to his intuition, shifting his policy as occasion 
demanded. The anti-Fascists did not realize that the 
Fascist lack in theory and doctrine did not weaken their 
hold on the country and that their power could only be 
broken by force. The greatest difficulty with the Fascist 
system, according to the author, was that it was funda- 
mentally incompatible with the Italian character. For 
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Fascism demands discipline and the Italians are “about 
the least disciplined people in Europe.” A few intelligent, 
experienced non-Fascists were willing to help Mussolini in 
the beginning but they did not last iong. The one large 
group he could count on were the Squadristi, who had 
previously formed the Fascist gangs. In spite of his 
eflorts to clean up the local leaders who took over the 
whole goverment in many places, they soon gained control 
of all vi public hie. Some ot them have become enormously 
wealthy. arinacci, for instance, was even able to over- 
ride Mussolini and had such power that in Cremona “it 
was worth a man’s life to oppose him.” 

At the end of 1924 there were said to be not more than 
a thousand in the Fascist ruling class. Loyalty was the 
first requirement, intellect the last. Gentile, the one impor- 
tant intellectual who has been faithful to Fascism, wanted 
to put culture at the service of the state but this was not 
possible. A\t first the Fascists believed that Croce was in 
sympathy with them, Actually, he had waited to see what 
they would do, and then became an outstanding anti-Fas- 
cist. He is the one writer whom Mussolini did not dare 
to silence. The first steps toward reconciliation with the 
Church were taken at this time. The army was first 
“neutralized” by making the Black Shirt militia a branch 
of it and then brought into the system, From 1924 to 1928 
the Italian Constitution “went by the boards” by a series 
of steps changing the parliamentary system. 

For a time things went smoothly ; communications were 
reformed and the budget balanced “for the first and last 
time” in Fascist history. ‘The period from 1922 to 1926 
was a prosperous one in Italy as elsewhere. Lut credit 
was overexpanded. Great combines monopolized “whole 
sections of the country’s economy.” Graduaily, the theory 
was introduced that private property should be at the 
service of the state. While for the most part Mussolini 
followed a peaceable foreign policy in the early years, the 
Coriu incident in 1923 showed what his policy would be 
later. But the “normal attitude” in other countries was 
already to belittle Fascism, 

When Matteotti was assassinated in 1924 many people 
believed it would be the end of Fascism. But the only 
achievement of the opposition movement was to force 
Fascism into a wholly dictatorial government. Laws be- 
came “regulations to be used arbitrarily by the governing 
class and obeyed only by the governed class.” Frequently 
laws came after the act to give it “fictitious . . . sanction.” 
Political crimes went before the Special Tribunal for the 
Defense of the State, with judges chosen from the Fascist 
militia, from which there was no appeal. Mr. Matthews 
believes that the magistrates of the regular courts main- 
tained a “surprisingly high level of probity and fairness” 
in view of the fact that they had to render decisions on the 
basis of the laws, sometimes merely on Mussolini's orders. 
Most of them, it appears, were anti-Fascist. 

The corporative system has made “little difference” in 
Italian economy. The Fascist doctrine is thoroughly 
opportunistic, built up “out of the things which Fascism 
had done.” The individual is “subordinated to the all- 
embracing state,” with no “checks and balances on a ruling 
minority.” The elite are those who are faithful to the 
regime. The glorification of war is a fundamental idea in 
Fascist theory, as is the fostering of a larger population. 

The first decade of the Fascist regime was on the whole 
a constructive period where the preceding one had been 
destructive. Mussolini had “enormous popular support” 
at that time, even from labor. “A high degree of security 
and better working conditions” were secured although 
there was no right to strike or to organize and advance- 
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ment came mainly through the local Fascist bosses. But 
to carry out the Fascist economic program would have 
required a long period of peace, and foreign policy “tended 
inevitably toward war.” 


The Period of Imperialism 


Imperialism had been “one of the keynotes of the 
regime” from the first. For a time Mussolini played the 
strange role of the “defender of European peace and maker 
of treaties” but it was “all sheer mockery or stupidity.” 
‘the majority of the Italian people were still behind Fas- 
cism during the Abyssinian War and “rose as one man” 
against the League of Nations sanctions. Indeed, Mr. 
Matthews says bitterly that the sanctions were “a farce” 
and “started Italy on the path that was to lead to the Axis.” 
Autarchy had already been started before sanctions were 
imposed. ‘The attempt at self-sufficiency was “economic 
suicide” in a country with so few raw materials. It was 
pushed to “completely uneconomic limits.” Actually 
Italian economy had been “on the downgrade” since 1926. 
Unemployment increased rapidly until “war cut down the 
number,” the gold reserve declined, the national debt 
reached “staggering heights,” the cost of living rose “at 
a dizzy pace.” Even official statistics, “notoriously unre- 
liable,” showed that real wages were declining. 

Italy joined the Anti-Comintern Pact in November, 
1937. Of all the countries in the world she had come 
nearest to the assimilation of the Jews. The racist pro- 
gram, adopted in 1938, was “contrary to Italian culture 
and tradition.” Only the “lunatic fringe” of the Fascists 
had been anti-Semitic earlier. The race laws met passive 
resistance “as nearly complete as possible,” and resulted 
in the greatest loss of popular approval of Fascism since 
the Matteotti murder. 

The Spanish civil war, which Mr. Matthews covered 
“almost from beginning to end,” taught him “what Fascism 
really meant.” Its cost to Italy was so appalling that Italy 
was too weak for anything but non-belligerence when 
World War II opened. By the middle of 1939 anti-Fas- 
cism was spreading “almost visibly” in Italy. The Italian 
people still approved of the great public works, like the 
draining of the Pontine marshes, and of the proposals to 
break up the great estates in Sicily. But they were now 
“cut off from... any participation in their own or their 
country’s destiny.” They were proving to be “very bad 
Fascists” although the fact that Mussolini did not enter 
the World War until 1940 gave him “a last fling at popu- 
larity.” The Pope disapproved of Fascism but limited 
himself to “philosophical criticisms of Fascist doctrine, 
coupled with appeals to prayer and Christian principles.” 
Relations between the Vatican and the government became 
“more and more strained” but the Pope accepted the muz- 
zling of Osservatore Romano which had printed “fair and 
impartial news about the war.” 

Early in 1940 it became evident that Italy would enter 
the war on the side of Germany whenever it seemed 
clear that Italian interests would be served by doing so. 
Mass demonstrations were organized as “instruments of 
official policy” to persuade the Italian people to believe 
that the Allies were beaten. Most Italians, Mr. Matthews 
believes, dislike the Germans profoundly but hoped for a 
“more or less bloodless victory.” When they did realize 
what had happened they repudiated it by refusing to fight 
for the Axis, by anti-Fascist plots, by sabotage of the war 
effort, and by passive resistance. The attack on France 


‘came only after her offer of surrender to Germany—and 


even then the Italian army was not strong enough to 
defeat the French. The Italian air force proved to be 
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“pathetically weak” and the navy, the country’s greatest 
asset, was kept out of battle. As one military disaster 
occurred after another it became evident that Italy was 
coming more and more under German control. 

The failure of totalitarianism in Italy has been material, 
not ideological or political, according to Mr. Matthews. 
lf Fascism had succeeded in its promise to make Italy 
greater and more prosperous it would have maintained its 
appeal in Italy, even though liberals considered it “funda- 
mentally unsound.” But it has actually brought military 
disaster, privation, and the loss of freedom, both individual 
and national. The “unholy alliance” between the big 
industrialists and the “hierarchs’—leading Fascist office- 
holders who have gained power, position and sometimes 
enormous wealth from Fascism—helped to keep the struc- 
ture together since both groups would lose from a change 
in the system. The latter are a “new and hated class.” 

The cost of living had been “mounting skyward” for 
years in ltaly; by the autumn of 1941 the masses were 
“living close to starvation” because of very high prices 
and restrictions on many important articles of consump- 
tion. Bootlegging was “an increasing source of class 
bitterness” since the Fascist officials and the wealthy could 
get supplies on the black market that the people could not 
buy even on their ration cards. The state was spending far 
more than the national income ; interest on the public debt 
accounted for 39 per cent of all revenues in the 1942-1943 
budget. Statistics were not published after 1938. But even 
then students of the subject found that the increased popu- 
lation, colonial expansion and economic self-sufficiency 
had been accomplished at the cost of a lowered standard 
of living for most Italians. 

Mr. Matthews points out that the present generation 
of youth—brought up under Fascism—are “the anti-Fas- 
cists of today.” Few students have been willing to volun- 
teer for this war. Many students were arrested from 
1940 to 1942 for their activities in plots to keep students 
out of the army, including some in prominent families. 
Indeed, “the real hidden history of Fascism” is to be 
found in the thousands of prisoners. The trials of the 
Special Tribunal were “perversions of justice.” Many 
were imprisoned fer long periods or confined in remote 
villages without trials. In recent years Fascism has been 
on the defensive; Mussolini has been ruling “with armed 
force against the will of a hostile population.” Even party 
membership means nothing. Civil disobedience was “the 
rule in every field of life.” The army, Mr. Matthews 
believes, is “intensely anti-Fascist” but obeyed orders be- 
cause there was “no one to lead them against the regime.” 
The workers were discontented but they were helpless be- 
cause they were unorganized. 


Should the State “Instruct” in Religion 


Writing under his British Weekly pen-name, “Ilico,” 
Dr. Nathaniel Micklem in the issue for October 7 expresses 
some dissent from current opinion in England supporting 
“religious instruction” in the schools operated under public 
auspices. Because Dr. Micklem is among the most influen- 
tial of British Free Churchmen a part of his column is 
quoted below. 

In our issue of October 16 we summarized the proposals 
in the British White Paper dealing with this subject. It 
will be recalled that ‘agreed syllabuses,” now in extensive 
use in England, are proposed as a basis of religious teach- 
ing throughout the common schools—the “agreement” to 
be reached by the Church of England, the (Protestant) 


Free Churches, the teachers and the local educational 
authorities. It is also proposed that a “corporate act of 
worship” be introduced into all the common schools. Says 
Dr. Micklem: 

“First of all, 1 am relatively little concerned about what 
is called ‘religious instruction’ in the day schools. I think 
the bible must be taught because a man is simply not 
educated if he does not know the English Bible, but | 
wish the bible could be taught apart from examinations, 
I think the national schools should always be opened with 
a simple act of Christian worship, because the fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom, and we can have no 
national greatness apart from the fear of God. I should 
justify ‘Christian’ worship on the ground that Christianity 
is the religion of this country. But, while 1 am convinced 
that if we do not have religious education, we shall, in 
fact, have irreligious education—and may my children be 
spared that!—I should not be very greatly put about if 
there were no ‘religious instruction’ in the school at all. 
After all, it is the duty of the home and the Church to 
teach the Christian religion. It is not the period for 
‘religious instruction’ but the other periods that I am 
most concerned about, and I am even more concerned 
about the teachers than about the curriculum. 1 want to 
know how they teach history and English and science. For 
instance, I do not want my children taught history by 


someone who will make them think, if he can, that eco- . 


nomic laws mould the destiny of mankind, nor by a teacher 
who sneers at other countries or at parties and movements 
here with which he does not agree. I would have my 
children taught by someone who is anxious to bring before 
their notice, and to praise, all that is noble and magnificent 
in any country, especially our own, and who will point 
out the disasters that follow from cruelty and pride and 
greed. No, I do not mean that I want the history lesson 
turned into a series of moral talks, but I want the children 
to know that which is most worth knowing about the past. 
I want, too, a teacher of science who is no materialist ; he 
will not teach a different chemistry or botany from other 
men, but he will have, and therefore will pass on, a sense 
of the mystery and the beauty of the world of God’s 
Creation. In fact, 1 want all subjects taught by truly 
religious and humble men. 

“I distinguish education from professional training. I 
do not know how soon boys may properly begin to be 
trained for a special vocation, but education is the training 
of mind and character. What do I hope the schools will 
give them? I hope that when they leave school they will 
love to read, and all their lives will continue to read, 
great literature; then, secondly, I hope they will have not 
only sound principles but a good judgment, and this will 
show itself, by way of illustration, in their being impervious 
to the irrational suggestions of advertisements and party 
cries and catch-words. 

“The teaching of the truths of the Christian religion is 
not the duty of the state. It is the duty of the home and 
of the church. I am more than willing that the school- 
masters should have a share in it, but I want a national 
system of education; I want my children to be educated 
with all the other children of the neighborhood ; I do not 
want the Christian children to be segregated—least of all 
into little denominational ghettoes. Moral principles, sound 
judgment, good taste—let the children learn these things 
together ; they are a good foundation for a Christian and 
a citizen, and, generally speaking, there is no dispute 
about our desire for these things; to that extent we are 
still a Christian country.” 
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